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The Protestant Episcopal Church 


Through 
Che American Church Iustitute for Negroes 


Operates Large System of Schools in Southern States 


Over 3,000 Acres 


Students in Winter Session........ 3,600 | 9.100 
Students in Summer Activities. ...5,500 { 


This system of schools is operated practically free of debt. 
Its Theological School sends out Clergymen. 
Its College—Teachers and other professional workers. 


Stenographers 

| Plumbers 

Electricians 

| Tailors, etc., etc. 

. Skilled workers 

| Nurses 
Teachers 

| Farmers 

(| Bookkeepers 


Its Industrial Schools— 


Southern Dioceses support these schools in proportion to means quite as fully as the 
Northern Dioceses. The Bishop of the Diocese in which a school is located and the 
School Boards accept active responsibility for local direction and financial] assistance. 


The Schools with their Principals (who may be communicated with directly) are as follows: 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE VOORHEES NORMAL & INDUSTRIAL 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL 
Rev. Epcar H. Goon, A.M., President DENMARK, SOUTH CAROLINA 


ST. PAUL NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL 

SCHOOL HOFFMAN-ST. MARY’S § 
LAWRENCEVILLE, VIRGINIA OFF 

Rev. J. Arvin Russert, A.M., Principal Rev. A. Stams, Principal 

Rev. James S. Russeit, D.D., Principal Emeritus 
BISHOP PAYNE DIVINITY SCHOOL 

PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA 

Rev. F. G. Risste, D.D., Principal and Dean 

FORT VALLEY HIGH & INDUSTRIAL GAUDET NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL 


SCHOOL SCHOOL 
FORT VALLEY, GEORGIA NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


Henry A. Hunt, A.B., Principal B. P. Smrtru, Principal 


ST. MARK’S SCHOOL 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Rev. Cuartes W. Brooks, Principal 


CONTRIBUTIONS AND LEGACIES ARE SOLICITED 


WALLACE A. BATTLE, A.M., Field Secretary 
MR. LOUIS J. HUNTER, Treasurer 


RT. REV. JAMES DEWOLF PERRY, D.D., President 
REV. ROBERT W. PATTON, D.D., Director 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


2,691 Students from 38 States and 15 Foreign Countries 
8,094 Graduates from All Departments 


“Howard University is the only institution of higher learning in the United 
States for the education of the Negro race maintaining a complete university or- 


ganization, including undergraduate, graduate, and professional schools.” 
U. S. Bureau of Education Survey of Negro Colleges and Universities, Bulletin No. 7. 


Comprises the Following Schools and Colleges: 


College of Liberal Arts: A.B., B.S., and B.S. 


in Commerce. 

College of Education: 
and B.S. in Education. 

College of Applied Science: B.S, in 
Art, B.S. in Architecture, B.S. in 
Building Construction, B.S. in 
Civil Engineering, B. S. in Electrical 
Engineering, B.S. in Mechanical 
Engineering, and B.S. in Home 

Economics. 


A.B. in Education 


SPECIAL FEATURE 


School of Music: Mus.B. and B.S.M. 
Graduate Division: M.A. and M.S. 
School of Religion: B.Th., and B.D. 
School of Law: LL.B. 

College of Medicine: M.D. 

College of Dentistry: D.D.S. 


College of Pharmacy: Phar.C. 
and B.S. in Pharmacy. 


New students and students returning may register for full credit at the beginning of any quarter except 


in Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy and Law. 


REGISTRATION FOR THE SPRING QUARTER 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY, 


MARCH 20, 1931 
For further information write THE REGISTRAR 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MORGAN COLLEGE 


JOHN O. SPENCER, President 
JOHN W. HAYWOOD, Dean 


LOCATION—College town between North and 


South. 


COURSES—Semester credit system. B.A., B.S., and 
B. Ed. degrees. Advanced courses in Education. 
Certificates for high school teaching. 


RATING—Accredited by the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools for the Middle States 
and Maryland; by the State Board of Educa- 
tion of Maryland; by boards of education in 
other states; by the University Senate of the 
M. E. Church; by the Regents of the University 
of New York; American Medical Association 


POLICY—Co-educational. 
FACULTY—University tratnea. 


acres, beautiful scen*ty, athletic 
elds. 


DORMITORIES—Equipped and supervised. 
SUMMER SCHOOL—June 29 to August 7, 1931. 
DORMITORIES OPEN—September 20, 1930. 


REGISTRATION—Freshman Week, September 20th- 
24th. Upper Classes, September 25th-26th. 
Edward N. 


INFORMATION—Address Wilson, 


Registrar, Morgan College, Baltimore, Md. 
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HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


Offering courses leading to degree of Bachelor of 
Science in each of eight and g te courses 
in the summer school leading Say the “Master's degree. 


THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE—Aims to de 
velop teachers of agriculture, farm demonstra- 
tion agents and qualified rural leaders. 


THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS—Aims to fit young 
men and young women for business and teach- 
ing positions along a variety of specialized lines. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION—Aims to train 
teachers for high schools, for intermediate and 
grammar grades, and for primary grades. 


THE SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS—Aims to 
train teachers of Home Economics for high 
schools and to train efficient home-makers. 


THE LIBRARY SCHOOL—Aims to prepare for 
librarianships in schools, colleges, and branch 
city libraries. 


THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC—Aims to meet the grow- 
ing need for well-trained musicians to serve as 
teachers and to co-operate in the advancement 
of music in church, school and community. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL—Two terms of thirty 
school days each, for teachers exclusively. Grad- 
“ate work for those qualified. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION—Aims to train skilled 
builders by instruction in building methods, field 
management, building materials, trade practice, 
structural design, and principles of architecture. 


THE TRADE SCHOOL—Four year courses in thir- 
teen different trades with academic work on the 
high school or college level offered to students 

of sixteen years of age and over. 


Arthur Howe, President, Hampton Institute, Va. 
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AGRICULTURAL & INDUSTRIAL 
STATE COLLEGE 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Offers standard four-year college courses leading 
to bachelor’s degree in arts and sciences, educa- 
tion, secretarial commerce, agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, mechanic arts; pre-medic courses; special 
work in music, physical education, dramatics and 
art. 
Faculty of educational experts with advanced 
degrees from leading univesrities. 
$2,000,000.00 PLANT 


Quarter begins March 13, June 5, October 1, Dec. 19. 
For catalogue or information write 


W. J. HALE, Presient 


The Y. W. C. A. School 


Vocational and Trade Training 


The Secretarial and Business School 
The Beauty Culture School The Music School 
The Dressmaking and Designing School 
Power Machine Operation 

Millinery and Other Dress Trades 

Lamp Shade and Novelty Trades 
English and Practical, Cultural Courses 

DAY and EVENING SESSIONS 


West 137th Street Branch 


Young Women’s Christian Association 
of the City of New York 
170 West 137th Street Telephone: Audubon 7900 


DOWNINGTOWN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


DOWNINGTOWN, CHESTER CO., PENNA, 


OPPORTUNITY for TRADE TRAINING 
BOYS AND GIRLS OVER THIRTEEN 
in 
dA utomechanics, Carpentry, Commercial Work 
Home Economics, lrenwork, and Welding 


under 


COLLEGE TRAINED TEACHERS 


J. H. N. WARING, Principal 
DOWNINGTOWN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


Downingtown, Penna. 


Johnson C. Smith University 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 


AN “A” CLASS COLLEGE AND A STANDARD 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY FOR MEN ONLY 


Faculty composed of men representing some of the | 


best Colleges and Universities of the Country. Ideal 
location, seventy-five acres of land, twenty-two build- 
ings, first class equipment and large endowment. 


For Further information write 


H. L. McCROREY, President 
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TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
A Liberal Arts College of Highest Grade 
APPROVED BY GREAT EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES AND LEADING GRADUATE 
SCHOOLS OF THE COUNTRY 
UNEXCELLED LOCATION 
STRONG FACULTY 
SPLENDID EQUIPMENT 


Plant worth one and one-half million 


For further particulars address { 
THE PRESIDENT OR THE DEAN 


Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama 


BENNETT COLLEGE for WOMEN 
Greensboro, N. C. 


BEAUTIFUL CAMPUS MODERN EQUIt(PMENT 


EXCELLENT CLIMATE 


STUDENT SELF-GOVERNMENT 
| 


A progressive school for girls 
of discriminating parents. 


Last 3 years of High Scheol 4 years College 
For further information address: 


DAVID D. JONES, President 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Standard college courses. 
Strong department of music. 
Wholesome athletic interests. 
New gymnasium. 
Excellent location. 
Reasonable expense. 

Recognized “A” class by North Carolina State Board 
of Education, Tennessee State Board of Education, 
and the American Medical Association. 
Graduates received into leading universities for 
graduate work. 

The institution is backed by more than a half 
million dollars of productive endowment. 
For catalog and other literature address 
The president 
KNOXVILLE COLLEGE, 

Knoxville, Tenn. 


FISK UNIVERSITY 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


SCHOOL OPENS 
Spring Quarter begins March 31, 1930 


For Information Address: THE DEAN 


Students May Begin Any Time 


LINCOLN SECRETARIAL SCHOOL | 


261 West 125th Street, New York City 
Secretarial — Commercial 
Regents—Mathematical—Languages—Civil Service 
Open All Year—Catalog on Request 
Tel. Monument 3620 
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(THESE are critical times. Everywhere 

social agencies are being overwhelmed 
by the problems presented by the unem- 
ployment crisis 
which the onset of 
winter has made 
more acute. The 
Urban League on a far flung front, by vir- 
tue of its organization for employment and 
social service during normal times, has 
been invariably called upon by civic au- 
thorities to interpret the condition and 
needs of the Negro population to those re- 
lief agencies which have been organized to 
meet the emergency. At the same time 
in every city in which the Urban 
League has been established, the League 
secretary has been appointed a member of 
the Committee for the Unemployed. As 
a result a careful check-up indicates that in 
most of the industrial centers Negroes are 
receiving a fair share of the public relief 
which is being distributed to those in need. 


In the matter of re-employment the situa- 
tion is not so favorable. Persistent reports 
of discrimination in the allotment of jobs 
created during the emergency indicate that 
it is infinitely easier for the Negro to secure 
relief than to get work. Moreover, in some 
instances there is evidence that jobs are be- 
ing made for white men by the simple 
process of discharging Negro workers. That 
such a procedure is shortsighted and basely 
unfair no one with a knowledge of the eco- 
nomic condition of the Negro will doubt. 
And it is hard to conceive how increasing 
the number of Negro unemployed, thus ad- 
ding to the demands of relief agencies, will 
lighten the burden of a community, even 
though it does solve the problem of unem- 
ployment for a relatively few white work- 
ers whose chance for employment under 
normal conditions is infinitely better than 
that of those whom they would displace. 


Under the stress of unemployment and 
unprecedented want the Negro worker has 
admirably maintained his morale. Even in 
Arkansas where sturdy white farmers in- 
dulged in food riots, the Negro whose lot 


Relief, Employment 
and Morale 


=DITORIAL 
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by comparison must be dismal indeed, has 
suffered in silence. The reason doubtless 
is that the Negro is not unaccustomed to un- 
certainty in employment and to hard times. 
For many, under the prevailing conditions 
of employment in times of plenty, are never 
without the fears which only come to white 
workers in periods of industrial depression. 


T is palpably evident that Liberia will be 
unable to carry out the recommenda- 
tions which the League of Nations Commis- 
sion has made in order 
The Regeneration to make an end of slav- 
of Liberia ery and forced labor, 
unless some agency is 
created with power to effect the necessary 
reforms in its internal administration. And 
since the United States government has 
acted in concert with the League of Nations 
in investigating slavery and the conditions 
of forced labor in that country, there is no 
valid reason why it should not continue to 
act with the League until the distressing 
conditions revealed by the report have been 
completely eradicated. 

That such a course is contemplated may 
be surmised from a statement issued by the 
State Department and published in the New 
York Times of January 21st in reply to an 
Exchange Telegraph dispatch to the effect 
that the United States intended to refrain 


from further interest in Liberian affairs. 

“While it would not accord with the established policy 
of the United States,” the statement said, “to assume 
any exclusive responsibilities on the African continent, 
the American Government, in view of the social and 
humanitarian principles involved and the traditional 
friendly interest of the American people in the welfare 
of Liberia, would be prepared to give sympathetic con- 
sideration to a proposal for affirmative international 
cooperation destined to assist the Liberian people in a 
solution of their present problems, concerning both slav- 
ery and sanitation. 

“The method by which our traditional interest in this 
matter can be continued effectively to remedy the evils 
which have been disclosed by the slavery report has been 
under active discussion with representatives of other 
signatories of the slavery convention of 1926, including 
Liberia, Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy and 
Japan.” 


From the standpoint of international law 
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the attitude of the United States toward the 
Liberian republic has been rather obscure. 
The United States has consistently refused 
to acknowledge any responsibility for the 
welfare of this republic, although it has 
professed a moral responsibility when occa- 
sion arose to define its position. In some 
instances it has treated Liberia as if it were 
a protectorate, in others as if it were a 
colony, without accepting in either case the 
full obligation implied in such a relation- 
ship. 

In a recent article in the Christian 
Science Monitor, Raymond Leslie Buell, 
director of the Foreign Policy Association, 
recommends the policy employed by the 
League of Nations in the rehabilitation of 
Austria and Hungary after the World War 
as the method by which the regeneration of 
Liberia can be effected. There are some 
obstacles, however, which must be removed 
before this policy can be put into opera- 
tion: “America” must be “willing to sur- 
render its present receivership” . . . and Mr. 
“Firestone” must be “willing to waive the 
veto he has over a new refunding loan—an 
onerous interest burden.” Such obstacles 
surely should not be insurmountable when 
the future of Liberia is in the balance. To 
quote Dr. Buell further: 

“The question before the American peo- 
ple is simply this: Do they intend to con- 
tinue to shield Liberia from the outside 
world, in return for certain exclusive priv- 
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ileges, but without deing anything funda- 
mental to obtain Liberia’s regeneration? Or 
are they willing to cooperate in an interna- 
tional plan for the reconstruction of the 
country which will safeguard its independ- 
ence and at the same time promote the hu- 
manitarian and material interests of the 
world as a whole?” 


OT many aspects of the American scene 
have escaped the searching scrutiny of 
H. L. Mencken. As a commentator in such 
widely divergent fields 
as politics and literature, 
theology and economics, 
he has attained an eminence which even 
his most relentless detractors cannot deny. 
No other American has exercised so pro- 
found an influence on the literary tastes of 
his age. And menckenisms has become the 
synonym for the ideas which he has cham- 
pioned as well as for the devastating style 
in which he has clothed them. 

It can be said in the parlance of the ring 
side, that Mr. Mencken never “pulls his 
punches.” In the article which he has writ- 
ten for OpporTUNITY, which we publish in 
this issue, this is certainly true. And though 
we may not endorse all of the opinions 
which he so vividly expresses, nevertheless 
we are happy to be able to give to our read- 
ers some reflections of a distinguished ob- 
server of the changing scenes of American 


life. 


H. L. Mencken 
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The Burden of Credulity 


By H. L. Mencken 


THE Negroes of the United States, taking 

one with another, probably constitute the 
poorest racial group in the country. Even the 
Indians, despite exprapriation and oppression, 
show a higher average wealth, for not a few 
of them, in late years, have got rich from oil 
lands, and white philanthropists have not yet 
managed to pick them 


position to excessive friendliness. It is enough 
to give the Negro writer or painter his chance, 
but it is seldom enough to make him really 
secure. The common run of whites do not 
share it. They suspect everything that is black, 

whether it be free verse or pathology. 
This burden is matched by another: there is 
little apparent tendency 


clean. Maybe the Mexicans 
are as poor as the Negroes, 
but I doubt it. Many of 
them have worked their 
way into high positions, 
both private public. 
There is prejudice against 
them so long as they are 


The challenge of Mr. Men- 
chen, distinguished editor of 
“The American Mercury,” will 
not go unanswered. In_ the 
March issue of Ovvorruntry 
Rev. A. Clayton Powell, pastor 


among Negroes themselves 
to support and encourage 
their genuinely salient men. 
Normally, they seem to fol- 
low only two kinds of lead- 
ers: those who try to make 
them satisfactory to white 
people and those who try 


in poverty, but as soon as of the Abyssinian Baptist to make monkeys of them. 
they get money they may Church of New York City, one In the former class (along 
aspire to anything. But of America’s leading Negro with many palpable 


the overwhelming majority 
of Negroes are still doomed 
to dull and profitless toil. 
Not many of them do well 
in business, and even fewer 


clergymen, will reply in behalf 
of the Negro church. 


Tue Eprror. 


frauds), are a number of 
honest men, and some of 
them are my friends. But 
I believe they are all on 
the wrong track. No mat- 


succeed in the professions. 

A really successful Negro lawyer, physician, 
banker, engineer or man of science is still a 
sort of miracle. Nor are Negro artists much 
better off. The more meretricious sort often 
make money, but not the good ones. I can 
think of no Negro painter or writer who makes 
$10,000 a year. A few musicians perhaps——but 
that is about all. 

Part of this lack of success is due, plainly 
enough, to the prejudice of the dominant white. 
He still thinks of the Negro as congenitally 
inferior, and is thus loath to employ him in 
situations calling for unusual skill. Not many 
white men, even in New England, go to Negro 
doctors when they are ill, or seek the advice 
of Negro lawyers when they are in trouble, or 
engage Negro teachers to teach their children. 
Even when a Negro does manifestly superior, 
work there is a disposition to decry it. Every 
time I print an article by a Negro in The 
American Mercury certain readers send me 
word that it is bad, and ought not to have been 
printed. Similarly, when I sat lately to a 
Negro portrait painter, a number of friends 
assured me that the painting would be a botch, 
though they had not seen it and did not know 
the artist. Along with this hostility, of course, 
there goes, at least in certain quarters, a dis- 


ter how much Negroes come 
to be like white men they will still be Negroes, 
and white men will continue to notice the fact. 
Perhaps the problem thus presented is intr? 
sically insoluble. I do not pretend to answ 
But I am sure that very little is accomplishea 


for the race by following leaders who associate 


so much with whites that they have come to 
think white themselves. Once they got social 
equality for all Negroes of their own class, as 
they have got it for themselves, they would ap- 
parently be content. But great races are never 
satisfied with equality. What they always try 
to demonstrate is superiority. 

That Negroes, in more than one way, are 
superior to most American whites is something 
that I have long believed. I pass over their 
gift for music (which is largely imaginary) 
and their greater dignity (which Dr. Eleanor 
R. Wembridge has described more eloquently 
than I could do it), and point to their better be- 
havior as members of our common society. Are 
they, on the lower levels, somewhat turbulent 
and inclined to petty crime? Perhaps. But that 
crime is seldom anti-social. It gets a lot of ad- 
vertising when it is, but that is not often. Pro- 
fessional criminals are rare among Negroes. 
and, what is more important, professional re- 
formers are still rarer. The horrible appetite 
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of the low-caste Anglo-Saxon to police and 
harass his fellow-men is practically non-exis- 
tent among them. No one ever hears of Negro 
wowsers inventing new categories of crime, and 
proposing to jail thousands of their own peo- 
ple for committing them. Negro Prohibitionists 
are almost as rare as Catholic Prohibitionists. 
No Negro has ever got a name by pretending 
to be more virtuous than the rest of us. In 
brief, the race is marked by extraordinary 
decency. Even the hog-wallow Christianity 
that it commonly patronizes has not sufficed to 
degrade it to the cannibalistic level of the 
white cracker. 

I wish I could add that this Christianity is 
otherwise worthy of a self-respecting people, 
but I fear that I cannot. As a matter of fact, 
it is extraordinarily stupid, ignorant, barbaric 
and preposterous. Almost I am tempted to add 
that it is downright simian. Borrowed at the 
start from the lowest class of Southern whites, 
it has been so further debased by moron Negro 
theologians that, on its nether levels, it is now 
a disgrace to the human race. These theolo- 
gians constitute a body of bold and insatiable 
parasites, and getting rid of them is a problem 
that will daunt all save the bravest of the fu- 
ture leaders of black America. They fill their 
victims with ideas fit only for the jungle, and 
for that office they take a toll that is cruel and 
debilitating. What it amounts to annually I 
don’t know, but it undoubtedly makes up the 
‘aviest expenditure of the Negro people. All 

ey get for it is continued subjugation to the 
uperstitions of the slave quarters. They are 
kept in a bondage to credulity and fear that is 
ten times as degrading as any political bondage 
could ever be. 

Some time ago an eminent Baptist ecclesias- 
tic was boasting that, among all the Negro 
Baptists in America, there was not one who was 
not a Fundamentalist. I daresay that the 
Methodists might plausibly echo that boast. 
It is a shameful thing to say of any people who 
aspire to advance in the world. Fundamental- 
ism is not a body of doctrine that rational men 
may take or leave; it is a body of doctrine for 
ignoramuses exclusively; it is the negation of 
every intellectual decency. To spread it among 
simple folk is as immoral as it would be to 
teach them that a horse-hair put into a bottle 
will turn into a snake. It may be that many 
of the black racketeers who preach it believe 
in it themselves. If so, that only proves that 
they should be chased out of their pulpits as 
public nuisances, and put to useful work. 

I see no reason why Negroes should be such 
heavy patrons of these dunghill varieties of 
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Christianity. If their nature demands the con- 
solations of religion, then there is plenty of 
room for them on more decorous levels. In Bal- 
timore my friend, Dr. George F. Bragg, Jr., 
shepherds a flock of Episcopalians: they are 
intelligent and civilized people, and he himself 
is respected as a scholar and as a man. There 
are in the same town many Negro Catholics— 
quiet, devoted, self-respecting men and women, 
to whom a Methodist revival would be as horri- 
fying as it would be to the president of Har- 
vard. But four-fifths of the more pious Neg- 
roes of Baltimore are still under the hooves of 
evangelical theologians, and it is these gentry 
who get their hard-earned money and keep them 
dumb and hopeless. Within half a mile of my 
home in the town there are dozens of grotesque 
chapels, each radiating anthropoid supersti- 
tions, each supporting an oily go-getter, and 
each pumping dollars out of poor people. 
Further on are huge churches almost without 
number—most of them foisted on the ignorant 
by whites eager to clear out, and each with its 
mortgage. Meanwhile, the 150,000 Negroes of 
Baltimore are unable to support their one 
small hospital, and when they are ill most of 
them have to turn to the whites. 

The curse of this barnyard theology lies over 
the whole of America. It is responsible for 
the worst corruptions of our politics, and the 
generally uneasy and uncomfortable tone of 
American life. It gave us Prohibition. It put 
Hoover into the White House. In the South it 
is solidly behind Ku Kluxery, and is hence 
mainly to blame for the exploitation and ill- 
usage of the Negro. Yet there are so-called 
Negro leaders who argue gravely that it is a 
boon to their own people—that there is some- 
thing mysteriously refining and uplifting about 
it—in other words, that it is a merit to keep 
Negroes ignorant. T only hope that this ap- 
palling doctrine finds no customers among the 
young Negroes who now pour out of the col- 
leges, cager to find some way to help their own. 
If they come out Methodists and Baptists, then 
the situation of the Negro in America is in- 
deed hopeless. But if they emerge with some 
share of sound knowledge and a decent re- 
spect for their own minds, then they will apply 
themselves to combatting this last and worst 
vestige of slavery. There can be no real and 
general progress in the race until it is disposed 
of. So long as Negroes believe in rubbish they 
will never get beyond the level of the Southern 
poor whites. In other words, they will never 
get beyond the level of the most ignorant and 
degraded white men now known on earth. 
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Unemployed at the New York Urban League Office 


Harlem Faces Unemployment 


“Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 


[Ts room was filled and overflowing with 
men—white collar men, men in overalls, 
coatless men, men with college degrees. 

“It just ain’t right for nobody to waste that 
much money.” 

“Well, anyway, it’s his, ain’t it? It sho 
ain’t yours,” growled an elderly man of about 
three score and ten. “Anyhow,” he continued, 
“He’s just one. Not all rich folks like that.” 

The spirit of flaming youth was in combat 
with the wisdom and soberness of age. 

“What we ought to do is go back to Africa,” 
cried a coal black youngster, hardly out of his 
*teens who was now on the platform. “You 
ought to know by now that the white man is 
going to let you have only the crumbs.” 

“Put him out,” cried a voice. “We haven’t 
enough money to cross the Hudson River much 
less goin’ to Africa.” 

No, it wasn’t a forum, but an impromptu 
conference of a group of unemployed who have 
filled the waiting-rooms of the New York 
Urban League daily since the falling of the 
“first October frost. Some one had just read 
‘from the morning paper about a fifty thousand 
‘dollar coming out party in a Washington 
hotel, and how a group of unemployed men 


By James H. Hvuserr 


were being fed in a garage across the way. 

Presently enters the Reverend Mr. Martin. 
“Well, fellows, it’s time for lunch. All those 
with cards follow me.” And again, thanks to 
food and the clergy, all is quiet on the Unem- 
ployed Harlem Front. 

The request that I write on unemployment 
leads me to ask: is there anything more of in- 
terest that one may add? What is there about 
the unemployed Negro that differentiates him 
from any other of the half million men and 
women now out of work in New York City? 
And then I reflect that maybe the fact that 
25,000 Harlem Negroes are unemployed may 
not have permeated the consciousness of the 
rest of Harlem. I recall that a certain promi- 
nent Harlem lady had ’phoned to ask, “What 
can all that crowd in front of the Urban 
League mean? And do you really think that 
unemployment is serious? Yes, I have read 
something about it, but thought it was just 
some more newspaper talk.” 

When men and women stand in line from 
1:00 A. M. till 9:00 in the near zero weather 
and fight their way past policemen in order 
to get a chance at $15.00 a week jobs, it would 
seem that no one would doubt their desire to 
work. 

In my inquiry as to how unemployment is 
affecting the lives of Harlemites, I interviewed 
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the interviewers of over 12,000 families to find 
out how people managed to go on living. What 
becomes of the children? What happens to the 
furniture when eviction from apartments causes 
the family to take a rented room or a base+ 
ment? What the boarding-house lady does to 
meet the mortgage when her roomers join the 
ranks of the unemployed? What part the 
churches play in this problem affecting so 
vitally the lives of their members, producing 
a veritable hell on earth? 

The answer to these questions will never be 
fully made. Though the thousands of case his- 
tories do offer some indication of the hard- 
ships and trials which these people have under- 
gone, a few illustrations must suffice: 

The R. family came to New York thirty 
years ago. Eddie, the oldest son who is 
twenty-three, was employed in a paint and sup- 
ply store up to June, when he was laid off. 
Margaret, age twenty, lost her job in a hat 
factory that closed down in September. Two 
children are in high school and two in elemen- 
tary school. The rent, $65.00 ‘per month, is 
four months in arrears, with eviction threat- 
ened. When visited the children had been out 
of school, as they were without shoes and suit- 
able clothing. 

The Fords have seven children and expect 
another in March. Since eviction in October 
they have occupied one room in a cold water 
flat, depending wholly on the generosity of 
neighbors for support. When visited were 
without food or fuel. Mr. F. wept like a child 
when he told the visitor that Mrs. Ford with 
the baby was at a neighbor’s house to keep 
warm. The entire family invariably slept with 
their clothes on as there was little or no bed- 
ding. Newspapers were frequently placed over 
the children at night. Two of the children 
have been given away, and the rest have been 
“farmed” out to neighbors. 

T. J. had resolved to “end the whole damned 
business.” And so when he arrived at the in- 
vestigator’s desk, it wasn’t a job he wanted, 
but a loan of fifty cents. With difficulty the 
interviewer drew out of him that this was to 
be spent for a bottle of bi-chloride of mercury. 
Finally after being supplied with clothing and 
a job, a clipping was revealed which gave ac- 
count of a suicide on the preceding day, the 
victim being the applicant’s room-mate who, 
being out of work for ten months and in de- 
spondency, had dressed himself in his evening 
suit, leaving a note saying, “Death can’t be 
any worse than what I have suffered.” 

But the silent sufferers who, like the Aspin- 
ards from Louisiana who are “too proud to 
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beg,” never find their way into a relief agency. 
Shivering about an oil stove, with five children 
sick, they had never accepted charity and had 
never heard of any of the relief agencies. 

Faith may remove mountains, but it is still 
“the substance of things hoped for,” at least 
in so far as job seeking goes in the Jenks 
family. J. has lived with his wife and six 
children, paying $62.00 per month rent until 
May, 1929, when he lost his regular job. The 
family lived for fourteen years at the same 
address. When they moved to the present 
basement, the radio and other furniture were 
forfeited for back rent. Mr. J., thrifty and 
righteous, had a substantial savings account 
which has now been used up. Insurance policies 
have lapsed. Being a “God fearing” man, he 
finds it hard to explain his present predica- 
ment, having always been taught at church to 
which he has been a regular contributor, to 
“trust in the Lord.” He is still praying that 
he may yet find a job. 

G. S., now twenty-two, left college at the 
age of nineteen because his father was ill, and 
there being five smaller children, he became 
the main support. Since coming from Georgia 
ten years ago, with the mother working, they 
had saved about $2,000 which was invested in 
a suburban home in Jamaica, but unemploy- 
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ment hit them almost a year ago. Foreclosure 
proceedings followed. Not being the “head of 
a family” he could not qualify for an emerg- 
ency work job. 

Hundreds of persons have during the past 
few months experienced similar hardships. 
From ten to twenty eviction cases per day are 
reported at the Urban League. Fully seventy- 
five per cent of the persons applying for re- 
lief are unknown to relief agencies, and up to 
the past year have never before requested aid. 
Many have voluntarily given up their homes, 
pawned their clothes, sold their furniture and 
are ‘persistently hanging on by the barest 
thread. 

To adequately measure the extent of suf- 
fering, deprivation and sacrifice occasioned by 
unemployment among Negroes of New York is 
an impossible task. In the main the welfare 
agencies of New York City are “color blind.” 
Both public and private funds are disbursed 
on a basis of need, and are not influenced by 
race or color. The outstanding exceptions to 
this rule are—strange though it may seem— 
in those organizations motivated and con- 
trolled by the church. It is of the utmost im- 
portance, however, that whatever plans are de- 
vised, those in charge be occasionally reminded 
that Negroes constitute a part of the popula- 
tion, and that as a rule because of their limited 
capacity to earn and save, are less able, 
through lack of any reserve, to meet unem- 
ployment emergency of long duration. It is 
estimated that the average white worker in 
New York City earns about $2,300 per year, 
while the average wage of Negro workers is 
reckoned at not over $1,200 per year. 

Of the 8,529 adult registrants with the New 
York Urban League Placement Bureau in 
1930, 7,327 were classified as unskilled. THeir 
average earning power on the job at which 
they were last employed did not exceed $20.00 
per week. And even when to this is added the 
601 mechanics, 163 carpenters, 20 plumbers, 
235 plasterers, 143 brickmasons and other 
skilled workers, the average wage was not in 
excess of $35.00 per week. It is only natural 
to expect that these workers should prove 
lacking in any reserve sufficient to tide them 
over a period of unemployment. Whatever im- 
provements might result from a better regu- 
lated budget, or choice of diet, surely the 
charge that “woeful want.comes as a result of 
woeful waste” can hardly be applied in their 
case, especially when it is recalled that a good- 
ly number are heads of families. 

Of the 1,290 persons sent to the country 
for convalescent care by the New York Urban 
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League following their discharge from hospi- 
tals, less than two per cent were, upon inves- 
tigation, adjudged financially able to assume 
any portion of the expense. 

That a gentle reminder is necessary even in 
a city so democratic as New York, if the 
Negro is to receive his just share of aid, is il- 
lustrated in the fact that in the Borough of 
Queens, the registration for Emergency Work 
jobs had ceased before any Negroes had se- 
cured work through that Bureau—with hun- 
dreds of families facing eviction. This may 
be accounted for only in the absence of any 
agency like the League to ferret out and make 
known the needs. 

The Tenement House Commissioner _re- 
sponded to the Urban League’s appeal to clean 
up the alleys and backyards of Harlem by as- 
signing a fleet of trucks with 200 extra men. 

Up to the middle of December when the 
Prosser Committee raised its eight million dol- 
lar quota for creating emergency jobs, Negro 
workers had been given a fair break in the 
allotment of jobs. Over 2,000 were placed at 
work in the parks and _ non-profit-making 
agencies. Immediately, however, with the an- 
nouncement that no additional workers were 
to be employed, men were dropped from the 
payroll daily. This, together with the clos- 
ing of the Chelsea Exchange Bank in Harlem, 
where most Negroes had their savings, has 
brought increased hardship. 

So great has been the demand upon the 
Family Welfare Societies that it has been im- 
possible to register and care for all who apply. 
The three district offices of the Charity Organ- 
ization Society up to January Ist, were caring 
for about 2,500 Negro families—the total num- 
ber of families under care by agencies reporting 
to the Welfare Council was 23,726. While the 
increase in applications for the city as a whole 
for November 1930 over November 1929 was 
74 per cent, the applications from Negro 
families show an increase of nearly 300 per 


cent. 

Perhaps never before has any community 
presented a more united front than have the 
leaders of Harlem in their effort to meet the 
unemployment emergency. The response from 
the churches in creating jobs, distributing food 
and clothing, indicates the dawning of a new 
day in the Negro church. In declaring that 
“All Negro ministers should do their utmost 
to meet the unemployment emergency, or shut 
up,” the Reverend A. Clayton Powell merely 
vocalized what the Negro ministers of Harlem 
are doing. As Dr. Powell declares, “The axe 
is laid at the root of the tree, and this unem- 
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ployed mass of black men, led by a hungry 
God, will come to Negro churches looking for 
fruit and finding none, will say, cut it down 
and cast it into the fire.” 

The unemployment emergency has doubtless 
brought to the church its biggest opportunity 
for applied Christianity. As an institution it 
stands at the crossroads. Its leadership in the 
future will be measured by the devotion it gives 
to the everyday problems of the ordinary 
working man. 

It has been the policy of those charged with 
the responsibility of securing aid and relief 
for Negro families to avoid any effort to se- 
cure any special consideration beyond that 
given to other groups. This is due to a con- 
viction that Negroes as a group are willing 
to take their place along with others and 
neither seek nor accept charity beyond that 
accorded the city as a whole. The fact that 
the Negro is a marginal worker and for the 
most part has held the less skilled and lower 
paid jobs for a while seemed to react in his 
favor. ‘Though he was earning less—twenty 
or twenty-five dollars per week as porter, jani- 
tor, and elevator operator, he, nevertheless, 
saw the higher paid white-collar worker 
dropped while he was retained. However, as 
unemployment became more acute with the 
coming of the winter months, the competition 
has become keener and keener, so that the pro- 
portion of unemployed Negroes in New York 
City today is far out of proportion to other 
groups. He has been unable fo hold his own 
against the competition of other skilled white 
workers who were willing to accept any and 
all kinds of jobs. 

One fact that has interested League investi- 
gators especially is the reluctancy with which 
many applicants seek or accept charity, even 
when there is no other way out. They keep 
insisting that “It isn’t charity, but a job I 
want.” This applies particularly to the 
skilled and ‘professional worker. Many of these 
have been assigned to odd jobs—some selling 
apples, others peddling the Unemployed Maga- 
zine. 

A father of five who holds a Master’s de- 
gree, formerly a teacher in a Southern col- 
lege, repeatedly refused aid of any kind, hav- 
ing instructed his children not to admit in- 
vestigators to the apartment. Household 
furniture and clothing were pawned for money 
to buy food. “Of what use,” he asked, “is a 
Phi Beta Kappa key when it doesn’t unlock 
any door?” 

Of the sixteen sheltered workshops organ- 
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ized in New York for unemployed women, four 
are in the Negro districts. The one operated 
in the League Building is a fair sample. 
Forty-eight women operate ‘power machines on 
an eight-hour shift at $4.00 per day. Another 
group are employed as cutters and finishers, 
preference being given to heads of families! 
Dresses and undergarments are made and giv- 
en to children of the unemployed. 

The plight of single, unattached young men 
and women is increasing in serious proportion. 
So great has been the demand for family re- 
lief that little or no consideration is given sin- 
gle persons. 

The question naturally arises: What can 
Negroes as a group do to cure the evil of un- 
employment so world wide? One thing at least 
they should not do: Offer any gesture that 
may tend to single Negroes out industrially as 
a group apart. A recent contributor to The 
Nation on “Look out Mr. Brown Man,” warns 
against the ‘possibility of race riots over jobs. 
In some sections of the country Negroes have 
been reported as demanding that jobs in Negro 
districts be allocated to Negro workers. This 
has already been met with a rejoinder from 
white workers demanding that Negroes be dis- 
charged from jobs in white districts. 

A New York contractor who has always em2 
ployed a goodly percentage of Negroes was 
approached by some well intentioned persons 
with the request that Negroes be employed on 
a contract job in Harlem, on the ground that 
it was in the Negro district, and large numbers 
of Negroes were unemployed. His reply was, 
“If I discharged my white men on the Harlem 
job, will you be willing for me to displace Neg- 
roes in other localities with white workers?” 

As I have talked to unemployed men and 
women, and as I observed employer and em- 
ployee in the same breadline—the one hundred 
dollar a week man rubbing elbows with the 
twenty dollar a week porter, black men and 
white men thrown together by a common mis- 
fortune—I have tried to hope that one of its 
retributions may be the furtherance of a com- 
mon denominator among men. If disaster 
obliterates prejudice, it is perhaps not too 
much to hope that at least one outcome of the 
present emergency will be a broader realization 
of the truth expressed by Israel Zangwill when 
he says: “America is God’s crucible—the great 
melting pot where all the races of Europe are 
melting and reforming. . . . God is making the 
American! The real American has not yet ar- 
rived. He is only in the crucible. He will be 


the fusion of all races—the common super- 
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By Ruvotru Fisuer 


(THE long, low, black-and-silver roadster 

overtook a small clutter of cars waiting 
at a town crossing, snorted impatiently once 
or twice, and settled into a grumbling, dis- 
gusted purr. The people in the other cars 
stared, conferred among themselves, and stared 
again. 

Pard grinned at the girl beside him. “Kills 
*em to see us in a car like this. Know what 
they’re saying?” 

Billie smiled back. “Of course. ‘Why, my 
dear, they’re colored.’ ” 

“No,” said Pard. “One word: ‘Niggers! 
Leaves ’em speechless.—Look at that barmaid 
in the flivver—can’t get her mouth shut.” 

The signal changed, the cars moved forward. 
Pard said: 

“Now, damn it, eat niggers’ dust.” 

Easily the mighty motor swept them in and 
out past car after car till they were far in 
the lead. 

“Too bad,” said Billie. 

“What?” 

“There isn’t any dust.” 

With open country and a rolling straight- 
away they settled down to an even forty. A 
warm breeze sang round the windshield, ruf- 
fling the brown girl’s hair with gentle fingers— 
glossy black hair which the low sun touched 
to a glow. She looked thoughtfully out over 
the Connecticut landscape. Wide meadows 
swept past or stretched gently away, lifting 
into distant hills; the hills dodged behind one 
another, and the sun dodged behind the high 
hills. She looked at the proud dark face of her 
companion, still grim with the joy of out- 
stripping white folks. 

“Horrible thing, prejudice,” she said. “Does 
you all up. Puffs you all out of shape.” 

“Not if you have a safety-valve. This 
buggy’s mine. Take anything on the road. 
Only fun fays give me.” 

*JTt’s such bitter fun.” 

“Deep, though. Satisfying. If hating’s 
their game, I can hate right along with ’em. 
They hate me—sure. But I out-hate ’em. I 
hate ’em so much I like it.” 

“No. You like covering them with dust.” 


“Sure.” 
“Even when there isn’t any dust.” 


A sudden, loud, almost articulate warning 
cried startlingly out behind them. Pard in- 
stinctively swung over, and a bright yellow 


sport coupe, of a make as powerful as his own 
roadster, eased effortlessly past. The interval 
between the two cars widened rapidly; the 
other motor’s abrupt guffaw dwindled to a re- 
ceding chuckle. 

“Billy, did you see that?” 

“He’s doing sixty.” 

“The license-plate, I mean.” 

“Green and white.” 

“Georgia.” 

“Georgia?” 

“Georgia—the dirty—” 

“Lord protect us now,” prayed Billie, know- 
ing what was coming. 

“Lord protect him,” Pard corrected, his 
face again grimly bitter. “Hold fast.” 

His foot went down on the gas; the roadster 
jumped forward like a cruelly spurred horse, 
then laid back its ears and flattened itself out 
in a wild, headlong, heedless run. 

Already the car ahead was lost around a 
left bend in the road. Pard took the bend 
blindly on its inside margin at fifty miles an 
hour, while Billie closed her eyes. When she 
looked again the yellow machine was vanishing 
to the right at the end of a half-mile straight- 
away. This they clipped off at seventy, taking 
the next curve, which was luckily shallow, at 
fifty-five. 

The other car re-appeared; the interval had 
merely been maintained, not diminished. But 
the road now chose to climb the low ground- 
rises rather than side-step them so that, save 
for occasional depressions, it was now visible 
straight ahead for two miles. And it was 
clear. 

The yellow sport-coupe, unaware of pursuit, 
maintained its even sixty. Pard’s speedometer 
passed seventy-five. As his fifteen-mile-an-hour 
advantage devoured the stretch between him 
and his object, his lips formed rancorous 
words: 

“No damn cracker—do that to me. . . die 
Grot. . . ” 

Billie yelled, “If you mean that, let me out!” 

“Lyncher. ... Atta baby—go get ’im—Red- 
necked hill-billy. . . . Ought to run him off the 
road anyhow—every cracker less is a nigger 
more... . Listen. . . .” 

As they drew nearer, the other engine’s voice 
came back to them no longer a derisive chuckle 
but a deepening, desperate snarl. 
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“Holler, damn it. Holler and burn—like a 
black man down in Georgia—” 

“Let up, Pard! Sharp curve ahead—” 

The Georgia car, now a mere hundred yards 
in the lead, was slowing around the turn. Pard 
took the limit of approach before his foot 
sought the brake; his tires screeched in a 
straight skid, protesting the sudden change. 

The sound seemed definitely to warn the yel- 
low coupe of hostile approach from behind, 
whereupon it flung off the turn and engaged the 
next stretch in deadly earnest. This again was 
long straight highway, flatter than the other 
and flanked on either side by low, broad pas- 
ture-lands level with the road. 

“Here we go,” said Pard. Billie hung on, 
praying. The engine roared insanely, the wind 
whipped harshly past, swiftly, steadily the lead 
diminished. Perhaps three-quarters of a mile 
remained of the stretch when Pard, looking 
beyond the Georgia car ahead, saw the road 
split in a fork. 

“Got to beat him to that fork. Next town’s 
coming.” 

“And some cars, maybe,” said Billie, thank- 
ing God for clear roads thus far. 

“Come on, baby!” Pard jammed his foot 
down and held hard with both hands. 

Billie squeezed her lids together. The stridor 
of the yellow car grew, beat painfully in her 


7 ame be the things worth living for: 


The sight of rushing water over rocks. 
The sway of bronze-green reeds 

In summer’s golden sun. 

The last, lone, contralto tone 

Heard from the throat 

Of a singing bird, 

And the auburn hair of even clouds 
Lying on the calm, brown shoulders 
Of the night. 
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These Be The Things 


By Hiv. 


ears. “Bye-bye, cracker!” An irresistible im- 
pulse forced the girl’s eyes open to observe 
impending disaster: Either car was flinging it- 
self precipitately at the fork, Pard’s roadster 
now a length ahead, to the left; both took the 
left bend of the fork; when, fifty yards ahead, 
a third car came out of a blind left intersec- 
tion and stopped dead halfway across the road, 
startled to a standstill by the mad onrushing 
pair. 

Both jammed on brakes, Pard bearing right, 
directly into his competitor’s path. The latter 
swung off the road with a crash into the grassy 
triangle between the two bends of the fork, 
managing by the grace of heaven and consum- 
mate skill not to flip upside down. Either car 
came to a standstill, Pard’s fifty yards up the 
highway, the other in the middle of the field. 

Billie was trembling. “Pard—go back—he 
must be hurt—” 

No question now of hatred. Pard wheeled 
and drove back through the grass to the coupe. 
As they stopped, the yellow door opened, the 
driver backed stiffly out, and turned to pre- 
sent to their astonished eyes as black a face as 
ever came out of Georgia. 

A deep breath all around. Then, “Are you— 
hurt?” Billie managed; and, “I’m sorry,” from 
Pard—*“T’ll pay for any damage—” 

A far hill covered the face of the sun, like 
a hand concealing a grin. 


These be the things worth loving for: 


The silver rush of tears 

Into beloved eyes—when parting. 

The speechless hours 

When words are drowned 

Like sand beneath a tide. 

The lightening force of knowing that you love, 
And subsiding thunder 

Of fulfilled desire. 


These be the things: 
Beauty, life 
And love! 
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This Year of Grace 


By Avaix Locke 


Ferrvary, 1931 


OUTSTANDING 


BOOKS OF THE YEAR IN NEGRO LITERATURE 


Fiction James Harpy Dittarp—Benjamin Brawley. Fleming H. 
Sweet Man—Gilmore Millen. The Viking Press. Revell Co. 
Guir Stream—Marie Stanley. Coward Me Cann. Scunoot Acres—Rossa B. Cooley. Yale University Press. 
Ov’ Kine Daviw an’ THE Putistine Boys—Roark Paut Rosesoxn, Necro — Eslanda Goode Robeson. 
Bradford. Harper & Bros. Harper & Bros. 


Buack Genesis—Roark Bradford. Harper & Bros. 
Folk Lore 


Tue Necro Sincs New Heaven—Mary Grissom. 
University of North Carolina Press. 

Cunrure ox St. Hevena’s Istanp—Guy B. John- 
son. University of North Carolina Press. 


Nor Wrrnovur Lanueurer—Langston Hughes. Alfred 
Knopf, Inc. 


Drama 
Tue Green Pastures—Mare Connelly. Farrar & Rine- 


hart. Foik-Say. A Regional Miscellany, 1930. B. A. Botkin. 
Scarier Sister Mary—Julia Peterkin. Bobbs Merrill University of Oklahoma Press 
Co. 


Hesrewisms or West Araica—Jos J. Williams. —Lin- 
Poetry and Belles Lettres coln Mac Veagh. 


Sain SLATES AN INCIDENT OF :SURRECTION 
Saint Perer Revates an or Resurrectio 


Day—James Weldon Johnson. The Viking Press. Tue Necro Peasant Traxs Crrywaap—Louise V. Ken- 
Suapes AND Suavows—Randolph Edmonds. Meador 
Publishing Co. 
Brack Manuarran—James Weldon Johnson. Alfred 
Knopf, Inc. 


Rurat Necro—Carter G. Woodson. The Associ- 
ated Publishers. 
Tue Necro Wace Earner—Lorenzo Greene and Carter 


Music G. Woodson. Associated Publishers. 
Tue Green Pastures Johnson. Farrar Buack Yromanry—T. J. Woofter. University of North 
& Rinehart. Carolina Press. , 
Tin Paw Attev—Isaac Golberg. John Day Co., Inc. Tur Necro 1s American Charles 8S. 
Biography Johnson. Henry Holt. 
Aceorey or Arrica—Edwin Smith. Richard R. Smith, Tur Brack Worker—Sterling Spero and Abram Har- 
Inc. ris. Columbia University Press. 


INCE it is 1930 that is under retrospective ues, and along with a penitential purgation of 
review, there is no need for that supersti- spirit, a wholesale expulsion of the money- 
tious unction which made every year of our changers from the temple of art. 
Lord a year of grace. The much exploited I think the main fault of the movement thus 


far has been the lack of any deep realization 
of what was truly Negro, and what was merely 
superficially characteristic. It has been as- 
sumed that to be a Negro automatically put 


Negro renaissance was after all a product of 
the expansive period we are now willing to call 
the period of inflation and overproduction: 
perhaps there was much in it that was unsound, 


and perhaps our aesthetic gods are turning one in a position to know; and that any devia- 
their backs only a little more gracefully than tion on the part of a white writer from the 
the gods of the market-place. Are we then, in trite stereotypes was a deeply revealing in- 
a period of cultural depression, verging on sight. Few indeed they are who know the folk- 
spiritual bankruptcy? Has the afflatus of spirit whose claims they herald and proclaim. 
Negro self-expression died down? Are we out- And with all the improvement of fact and at- 
living the Negro fad? Has the Negro creative titude, the true Negro is yet to be discovered 
artist wandered into the ambush of the pro- and the purest values of the Negro spirit vet 
fessional exploiters? By some signs and symp- to be refined out from the alloys of our present 
toms. Yes. But to anticipate my conclusion, cultural currency. It is, therefore, significant 
— ‘Let us rejoice and be exceedingly glad.’ that this vear has witnessed a waning of crea- 
The second and truly sound phase of the cul- tive expression and an increasing trend toward 
tural development of the Negro in American documentation of the Negro subject and ob- 
literature and art cannot begin without a col- jective analysis of the facts. But even after 
lapse of the boom, a change to more responsible this has been done, there will remain the more 


and devoted leadership, a revision of basic val- difficult problem of spiritual interpretation, so 
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that at last we shall know what we mean when 
we talk of the Negro folk-spirit, the true 
Negro character, the typical Negro spirit. At 
present we do not know, and at last ‘it can be 
told.’ 

One of the symptoms of progress in the field 
of fiction is the complete eclipse of the propa- 
ganda novel, and the absence of formula and 
problem even in the novels of white Southern 
writers. A review of Gilmore Millen’s Sweet 
Man says: “The book might have been writ- 
ten by a Negro, so accurate it seems in its de- 
tuils, so eager it seems in sympathy and under- 
standing of the black people.” Marie Stanley’s 
Gulf Stream, the frank study of the cross-fires 
of the caste in an Alabama village, may lack 
the maturity of the best Southern fiction of its 
subject, but it outdoes them all in sensitive de- 
lineation. “You ask those poor blacks,” says 
Berzelia to the Catholic priest, “to worship a 
simpering white woman with a rosy child in 
her arms; No, Father, its against reason, and 
they’ve got the right idea! We are done with 
your white God, they say, give us a God 
of our own who will understand us, who is black 
like ourselves! But all the same, they hadn't 
the courage or the pride or what not to go the 
whole way. For she’s a Madonna with No-Kink 
on her hair. That’s where they failed them- 
selves, Father. They've made her hallowed 
hair straight; they lacked the courage for the 
kink. What a pity.” When a sensitive mu- 
latto heroines’s daughter, near-white herself, 
swings deliberately back to a black marriage 
in “poignant opposition” to her mother’s am- 
bition for white recognition, you may be sure 
that the Negro sphinx has come nearer to our 
literary Thebes. May some real young genius, 
black or white, go blithely out of the walls to 
question her. 


That almost has happened with the first 
novel of Langston Hughes,—Not Without 
Laughter. If this book were a trilogy, and 
carried its young hero, Sandy, through a typi- 
cal black boy’s journey from the cradle to the 
grave we might perhaps have the all-too-long- 
prayed for Negro novel. As it is despite im- 
maturity of narrative technique, this novel is 
one of the high-water marks of the Negro’s 
self depiction in prose. Not Without Laughter 
owes its inspiration to a force far different 
from the flippant exhibitionism by which some 
of our younger writers aimed te out-Herod 
Nigger Heaven. Indeed it was born in Mr. 
Hughes poetry, which aims to evoke the folk 
temperament truly and reverently; and in its 
best chapters, Storm, Guitar and Dance, its 
style palpitates with the real spiritual essences 
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of Negro life. Should its promise be fulfilled, 
we shall have a Negro novelist to bracket with 
Julia Peterkin and Du Bose Heyward. 

Meanwhile, the Southern tradition flows on 
in a stream of fiction claiming the virtues of 
accurate folk-lore. Although many removes 
from either serious or flippant caricature, it 
is still fictional enough to be labelled fiction, 
and treated no more seriously than that im- 
plies. Roark Bradford has the gift of genuine 
low comedy; and low comedy is heavens above 
the bogs of burlesque and slapstick. Black 
Genesis, OV King David, and the current John 
Henry are good surface transcriptions of 
Negro humor and folk idiom. However, if The 
Green Pastures had not been lifted up several 
levels by the skillful dramaturgy of Mare Con- 
nelly and the intuitively reverent acting and 
singing of a great group of Negro actors, 
Bradford’s OV Man Adam would never have 
put off the limitations of Mississippi clay and 
taken on the imperishable garments of immor- 
tality. 

Green Pastures is « controversial subject. 
especially among Negroes. Is it a true version 
of the Negro’s religion? By the warrant of the 
Spirituals and the characteristic Negro ser- 
mons, it is too drably realistic, and not apo- 
calyptic enough. But it is certainly not what 
some have accused it of being, a white man’s 
version of what he thinks Negro religion ought 
to be. In spite of a heaven of jaspar walls, 
golden wings and crowns and harps, the true 
Negro peasant spirit would stop to tilt a halo 
and to scratch an itch. As a recent poem of 
Langston Hughes puts it, 


“Ma Lawd ain't no stuck-up man. 
Ma Lawd, he ain’t proud. 

When he goes a ’walkin 

He gives me His hand. 

You ma friend, He “lowed.” 


And so Green Pastures, in spite of question- 
able detail and a generous injection of “Black 
Zionism,” achieves spiritual representativeness 
of the deepest and most moving kind. Incident- 
ally, by one of its typical ironies, the stage has 
provided a really great play from one of the 
feeblest of Negro novels; while Scarlet Sister 
Mary, one of the greatest of Negro novels, has 
fallen far below mediocrity in its dramatized 
form. Miss Barrymore’s fault largely,—but 


it is a wholesome lesson to the yet only half- 
convinced American stage that there is some 
peculiar power in Negro acting. Blackface, 
let us hope, has received a final setback in 
its threatened advance on the legitimate stage. 

Except for a slender volume by James Wel- 


. 
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don Johnson, and some significant magazine 
verse of Sterling Brown and Langston Hughes, 
there has been a noticeable lull in the output of 
the Negro poets. Of course, a good deal of 
poetizing upon the race question, both by 
white and Negro sentimentalists, still persists ; 
but that is far from making Negro poetry,— 
the obsessions of these dilettantes notwith- 
standing. Indeed, Mr. Johnson’s poem, St. 
Peter Narrates an Incident of Resurrection 
Day, comes itself somewhat under the same 
criticism, as a half-ironical, half-sentimental 
bit of propaganda in couplet stanzas. 

It is in Black Manhattan that James Weldon 
Johnson makes the literary year his happy 
debtor. This chronicle of the life of the Negro, 
knit ingeniously into the general history of New 
York, decade by decade, is a fine and perma- 
nently valuable bit of documentation of the 
Negro’s social and cultural history. No one 
can read it without surprising enlightenment, 
or without a subtle appreciation of the forces 
which have prevented the Negro from being 
spiritually segregated in the life of America. 
One gets the same impression from those chap- 
ters of Tin Pan Alley, by Dr. Goldberg, that 
traces the ragtime and jazz elements as they 
have carried the Negro’s contribution through 
the stream of popular music into the very life- 
blood of the national life. The climax of the 
year on the musical side, however, is the publi- 
cation of the Green Pastures Spirituals, ar- 
ranged by one of the most gifted and genuine 
of Negro musicians, Hall Johnson. Indeed 
this ‘publication but makes available a small 
fraction of the extensive repertory of folk 
music of the Hall Johnson Negro Choir, which 
I consider to be the greatest and most typical 
Negro choral organization we possess. 

There have been a number of biographies in 
the year’s list; all most acceptable in sub- 
stance, but pitiably fettered, with one excep- 
tion, to the missionary mode, that baneful 
genre whose conventions have smothered the 
humanity out of Negro biography since anti- 
slavery days. The life of Dr. Aggrey chroni- 
cles an important chapter and an outstanding 
pioneer in the modern educational uplift of 
Africa; School Acres, by Miss Rossa Cooley, 
interestingly tells the story of Penn School 
and the Penn Island community in its heroic 
struggle toward economic and spiritual free- 
dom; and Mr. Brawley’s life of Dr. Dillard, 
tells in terms of the life work of this liberal 
Southern friend and co-worker in the develop- 
ment of mass education for the Negro, the re- 
markable story of the recent advances in this 
field. However, from no book of essentially 
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missionary approach can the flesh and blood 
sense of Negro life be reflected. And yet the 
life of any beyond average Negro is one of the 
most fascinating and complicated human docu- 
ments of this age. Presented in the grand style 
and the modern manner, it should add a new 
note even in a period of admitted biographical 
virtuosity. Sensing this, no doubt, Eslanda 
Goode Robeson has written a boldly intimate 
but too worshipful biography of her great and 
versatile husband. The life of Paul Robeson 
makes him a symbol; and perspective will make 
it more and more evident. But welcome as are 
the facts and details of this intimate chronicle, 
to me, it rather seems in total effect like a 
great statue half spoiled by an over-elaborate 
pedestal. Still this biography stands for the 
breaking of the confining mould that too long 
has kept Negro life from the effects of great 
biography. 

Perhaps Negroes as individuals will never 
come to their latent humanity until the tradi- 
tional conceptions of the folk itself are revised. 


. Therein lies the hope and the interest in the 


increasing number of painstaking and respect- 
ful studies of Negro folk life and folk-lore. 
The activity of the University of North Caro- 
lina group, and the prolific output of their 
press, has been a major factor in this new 
movement. In time it will have completely re- 
vised the stock notions of the Negro, and af- 
ford for both the social scientist and the artist 
a reliable body of folk material, and suitable 
criteria of what is genuine and truly represen- 
tative. The article by Professor Guy B. John- 
son in the 1930 edition of Folk Say on Folk 
Values in Recent Literature of the Negro, in- 
deed the whole section on Negro folk material, 
ought to be read by any and all interested in 
the latest trends in the appreciation and de- 
velopment of this important aspect of native 
American material. The substantial gain of 
the year has seemed to be a gain in the deeper 
understanding of the significance of Negro 
material not in the narrow sense of its pecu- 
liarities and differences, but as an integral 
part of the American tradition and as part of 
the common cause of all art,—Southern, 
Northern, Negro, working toward the self-ex- 
pression of native American culture. 

A notable series of sociological studies has 
reenforced this effort to understand the Negro 
more scientifically and objectively. The As- 
sociation for the Study of Negro Life and 
History has added to its long list of studies the 
work on The Rural Negro and another on the 
Negro Wage Earner; while from the Columbia 
University Press comes the quite detailed study 
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of the urban migration of the Negro in the 
last decade. We must add to this Mr. Woof- 
ter’s study of the rural Negro community at 
closer range, with some attempt at social 
interpretation beyond the usual superficial re- 
portorial statistics. However, the tradition of 
that most inhuman of sociological instruments, 
statistics, dies hard in this field which, to me, 
seems to have suffered particularly from its 
inadequacies. Professor Charles Johnson’s 
very competent The Negro in American Civili- 
tion, may be either the last stand of statistics 
on this question or, as I prefer to hope, the 
watershed of transition from the most arid 
peaks of the statistical pleateau down into fer- 
tile regions of living social interpretation. 
Just on the eve of this stocktaking comes the 
economic study of The Black Worker, by 
Sterling Spero and Abram Harris, raising two 
long denied hopes; that for objective interpre- 
tation and integration of the facts of Negro 
life with general social and economic tenden- 
cies. By partially fulfilling these, and its 
definite consciousness of their absolute desir- 
ability, this book may be the turning point in 
the sociology of the American Negro. One 
gains from Dr. Johnson’s book the impression 


HE Moon, 


Wrapped in cool, serene, impervious sleep 


Is a Nun of the Heavens . . . but more 
chastened, 


More resigned—a nun in death; 


Comets, bedeviled in a dance of vast desire 


And trumpeting with pain, 
Rift the black arena of her grave— 
While she drifts idly roundward... . 


O Moon, thy face is a frozen mirror 
Wherein our Sun and Satellites behold 
themselves; 


Moon Death 


By Hepa 
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that the necessary preliminaries of fact-finding 
have about reached the point of final adequacy 
and that much, almost too much, awaits criti- 
cal appraisal and interpretation. From the 
latter book, comes the definite raising of a new 
and important point of view. Negro life, con- 
sidered in isolation, cannot be scientifically in- 
terpreted; often its phenomena are but effects 
of causes located far outside its boundaries, 
and only in terms of the common factors is 
any diagnostic view to be obtained. 

So, to conclude, the constructive gains of 
the year have been in the literature of criti- 
cism and interpretation rather than in the lit- 
erature of creative expression. Likewise self- 
expression has, on the whole, encountered what 
we hope is only a temporary lag. However, 
greater objectivity and a soberer viewpoint are 
good gift-horses to stable, and lest they flee 
overnight, let us lock the stable-doors. The 
sober Reformation reenforces and clinches the 
bouyant Renaissance; at least, so it went once 
upon a time. I am all for history repeating 
herself on this point. Certainly we shall not 
have to wait many years to see; meanwhile, in 
penance for many who have boasted, let some 
of us pray. 


And I, myself— 

And the chilling breath from off thy silent 
wastes 

Relieves our passion fires; 

And we are, for a moment, calmed 

As in prospect we see ourselves as Thou, 

Some day forgot, exempt from destiny, 

At last self-lost in nothingness— 

A ghostly multitude 

Accompanying Thee, White Sister, 

Thru Eternity. 


WRITE as I am returning to New York 
from the principal midwestern industrial 
cities. I have visited Harrisburg, Columbus, 
Chicago, Gary, Springfield (Illinois), St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Indianapolis, Detroit, 
Toledo, Cleveland, Youngstown, Akron, War- 
ren, and Buffalo. There is no way not to be 
impressed with unemployment in them all. 
There is no way to avoid the conclusion that 
Negroes are a large part of the unemployed, 
and in most cases a larger part relatively than 
whites; but none of the cities visited seemed as 
depressed as’ New York where breadlines are 
estimated to be between ninety and one hun- 
dred. None seemed to have had its white collar 
group thrown out of work as New York has, 
and breadlines were conspicuously absent in 
most of them. Not even Detroit, once reported 
worst of all industrial centers, is as melancholy 
as New York, even before 107,000 were taken 
back last week in the Ford plants. 

Existing agencies, augmented by additional 
funds and workers,-are providing food, shelter 
and clothing out of community fund grants and 
modest public appropriations. There is little 
excitement, and black and white are sharing 
alike. First aid relief precedes investigation ; 
families and detached women as well as men are 
provided for, and pleasure has been curtailed 
in order to store up funds for humanity. 

I was struck by the absence of alarm and the 
tranquility with which people everywhere and 
in every walk of life looked on in idleness. If 
riots are anticipated there was no sign of it. 
If Communism has anything hidden the secret 
is too closely confined to suspect it. Negro 
intellectuals are disgruntled (there is much evi- 
dence of this), but too confused to articulate 
their discontent. The country is warring 
against colossal unemployment, and “watchful 
waiting” is again the attitude everyone feels 
himself forced to assume. 

There are few signs of business recovery. I 
heard some talk of increased production in 
Youngstown, the automobile plants in Detroit 
are trying to revive, and Chicago, Kansas City 
and St. Louis are at a standstill. Most of the 
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cities are too busy with the results of unem- 
ployment to try to stop it. Public works 
projects on roads and building construction 
are noticeably inactive. Employers make no 
prophesies of better times. They entertain one 
with indices of bad business conditions in their 
own enterprises and have little, if anything, to 
suggest to prevent business crises. One em- 
ployer in Springfield remarked that he had al- 
ready begun to work out a compensatory plan 
for enforced idleness. Occasionally the sug- 
gestion was made that industrialists were work- 
ing behind closed doors on preventive or ameli- 
orative programs dealing with unemployment. 

Negro churches are active in supporting re- 
lief measures. In Chicago they have been feed- 
ing for weeks, in Cleveland and in St. Louis they 
are cooperating with social service agencies, 
and in Kansas City they have raised funds. In 
every city I talked with one or more ministers 
and found them eager to serve. Quite naturally 
they resent attacks upon the church, but they 
accept the criticism that the church should give 
studied attention to economic phases of Negro 
life. 

Whether or not we like the term dole or 
unemployment insurance, something to make 
compulsory idleness partly remunerative must 
eventually come to pass. This is my judgment 
as I come back to New York with its $365,089,- 
000 increased savings bank deposits for 1930 
and its numerous breadlines. 

New York with sixty-odd thousand families 
discovered by its police department to be in 
need and its $8,000,000 relief fund with large 
gifts totaling $500,000 each from three donors ; 
New York leading in Communism and Capital- 
ism, with liberal and reactionary ministers, 
publicists, statesmen, labor leaders and business 
geniuses ; will be the scene of divergent opinions 
and contending forces centering around a re- 
constructed economic pattern, regardless of 
how unpleasant anticipation of it might be to 
some. Something needs change, the public is 
beginning to say, in a country in which the two 
economic extremes of plenty and poverty are 
everywhere evident. 
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The Literary Scene 


Chronicle and Comment 


E are not as yet a reading people. Ex- 
plain it how we may, the fact remains. 
To a group in economic duress, the insistence 
that we read more might seem counsel to fiddle 
while Rome burns. What help in books for an 
increasing breadline? Perhaps it seems naivete, 
but the chronicler believes that there is a great 
deal of help. If there is a way out of this 
morass, it is only by intelligent concentration 
and not by table thumping that one shall find 
it. Books for the idle hour in a rushing time 
permitting few idle hours, books for escape, 
books for narcotics, may well be frowned upon 
by the mature thinker. But books for tools, 
books for indications, books for revelations, 
have been and will be absolute necessities. Yes, 
in times like these. Even more in times like 
these. 

And of course, since we don’t read books, we 
don’t buy them. This seems to be another sad 
proof of the dictum of Prof. Kelly Miller that 
the Negro pays for what he wants, and begs 
for what he needs. True, too true... . 

Perhaps our practical man, often self made, 
and often admirably so, distrusts mere book 
learning as a useless appendage. But since 
with all of his practicality he finds things gen- 
erally in a pretty sorry mess, he might supple- 
ment his pragmatic wisdom with something of 
the book wisdom of the world. He has turned 
to so many other helps. And if he should, he 
would find himself in the good company of 
men like Bacon, Newton, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Jefferson, Lincoln, Marx, Lenin, Einstein and 
Gandhi. (In that list he should find some- 
body he respects). 

It is probably a shameful platitude—but the 
Negro must, because of his greatly disadvant- 
aged state, learn to use books as tools. It is a 
platitude. But it needs acceptance, rather than 
lip service. 

The chronicler’s task is to bring before the 
reader of Opportunity a list of whatever 
books and articles he is able to find that bear 
directly or indirectly upon our concerns. These 
books and articles are of course not only those 
by Negro authors (indeed from the first indi- 
cations, not even mainly so), and not entirely 
upon Negro subjects. But the chronicler be- 
lieves that most of them do have a bearing upon 
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the Negro. He would be the last one even to 
intimate that these should be the sole reading 
matter of our audience. But there are already 
so many valuable indices to the current output 
of books of general interest, that it is his belief 
that for a special group a special index might 
be made. 

Abram Harris, in a provocative essay, “The 
Prospects of Black Bourgeoisie,” published in 
Ebony and Topaz, concluded by saying, “But 
even if theoreticians existed in the Negro pop- 
ulation, their profoundest formulations, how- 
ever rational, when contrary to popular as- 
sumptions would be futile speculation to a 
racial group that is looking for solutions and 
is impatient of theory.” In a book The Black 
Worker, just off the press, Dr. Harris and his 
collaborator, Dr. Sterling Spero, have given 
us an acute, thorough, ably written study of 
the Negro in his relationships to the American 
labor movement. The book is preeminently one 
of those that could be used as ‘tools’; it is the 
type of work sorely needed at a critical period. 
Since our journals, our churches, our public 
meetings are crowded with economic advice 
both hit or miss and intelligent, the work is 
assuredly timely. One hopes that it reaches 
more than the experts; one hopes that it 
reaches even that part of “our population im- 
patient of theory.” It seems to the chronicler, 
who admits his ineptitude in economics, that a 
mere shouting for an economic backbone is not 
enough. It takes a good head to find a good 
backbone. We certainly can’t develop eco- 
nomic power merely by wishing for it. Unless 
“happy days are here again—” the happy days 
of Horatio Alger and Cinderella. . . 

The book will in all likelihood stir contro- 
versy. But as the mature work of one of our 
best minds it should be carefully considered. 

The Repertory Players of Washington, 
D. C., started their career with an excellent 
presentation December 27th of John Ferguson 
by St. John Ervine. Outstanding performers 
—not easy to select from such a talented cast— 
were Mrs. Louise Cook Hill, as Mrs. Ferguson, 
and Samuel Popel as Clutie John. The play 
showed the able and careful directing of Miss 
Mary Burrill. The group will not confine it- 
self to plays dealing with Negro life. 
Abraham Lincoln has finally reached Wash- 
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ington. The show seen by the chronicler was 
only sparsely attended, but since two of the 
other movie houses were showing rather warm 
love stories, wrestling matches according to the 
posters, with not even ‘strangleholts’ barred, 
one could understand where the people were. 
The picture was satisfactory, and may help 
redeem David W. Griffith. One did get a sweep 
of titanic forces, and the drama of the period. 
The ‘middle passage’ was graphic. One might 
have wished to see more of the slavery back- 
ground ;—Stephen Vincent Benet could have 
done well with this if we may judge from John 
Brown’s Body. Certainly the two Aframericans 
“kicking up sand, Jonah’s band,” when the 
boys in gray stomped past to the tune of Dixie, 
might have been more supplemented by other 
scenes than it was. And a bit of Hollywood 
crept into the backwoods. But it was a good 
picture, and one shouldn’t ask for miracles. 
And Sheridan did do a tall piece of riding, 
didn’t he? 

George Schuyler’s novel Black No More 
(Macaulay) will probably be off the press by 
the time this is printed. The book promises 
a few shocks, if advance information is true, 
and if Mr. Schuyler follows his usual manner. 
. .. Paul Morand’s New York contains as one 
might expect a section on Harlem; Monsieur 
Morand is a seeker after the exotic wherever 
it may be found and sometimes where it cannot. 
(Cf. Black Magic). . . . At the opposite pole 
from his book would be Rossa B. Cooley’s 
School Acres (Yale University Press, illus- 
trated by Winold Reiss). The author of this 
book has already written about these same 
Negroes of St. Helena Island, in a volume en- 
titled Homes of the Freed (Republic Dollar 
Book Series). Duke University Press has just 
announced T'ambo and Bones by Carl Wittke, 
a book on the rise of Negro minstrelsy. This 
book should be supplementary to Spaeth’s Gen- 
tlemen, Be Seated and Goldberg’s Tin Pan 
Alley (John Day). . . . The Literary Associ- 
ates, Incorporated, have recently published Dr. 
John Louis Hill’s Negro: A National Asset or 
Liability — Well, if you are still curious, there 
the answer is. Dr. Hill is an ex-Southern min- 
ister. The Laurel Publishers announce the 
publication of Make Way For Happiness, a 
book of poems, by Alpheus Butler, who recent- 
ly edited The Parnassian. 
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Paul Robeson is now on tour, after his Euro- 
pean successes in concerts and on the stage. 
Perhaps all who rush to hear him do not know 
that his life has been interestingly written by 
Mrs. Robeson in Paul Robeson, Negro. (Har- 
per and Bros.) Mr. Robeson, in a recent in- 
terview with Richard Reagan in the New York 
Herald-Tribune tells something of his future 
plans, most of which the chronicler hopes will 
be carried out; attacks second generation re- 
spectability ; expresses his grief over the death 
of another great actor, Wesley Hill, the 
“Gabe” of Green Pastures; insists on his aver- 
sion to those who would make of him a sophis- 
ticate, and promises “to penetrate the bush of 
Africa eventually and drink his fill of savage 
emotions.”’—All of this is interesting, although 
why one needs to go to Africa for savage emo- 
tions ‘puzzles the chronicler. 

Current magazines contain many articles 
worthy of comment. In Harper’s for January 
Walter White tells the highly interesting nar- 
rative of Parker’s defeat. (“The Negro and 
the Supreme Court.”) In the Modern Quar- 
terly, a fair Confederate tells of her gradual 
emancipation from the prejudices of her home- 
land, and of her marriage to a Negro intel- 
lectual. (“The Fall of a Fair Confederate.” ) 
The Nation of December 24 published an ar- 
ticle by Raymond Leslie Buell called “Slavery 
and Forced Labor.” This uncovered many of 
the disgraceful practises still in vogue in back- 
ward lands of the world. The article is pertin- 
ent, disturbing; it should be pondered deeply. 

Though it may be lese-majesty to state it, 
when Winston Churchill is one of the writers, 
still one must admit that the series of “If” ar- 
ticles running in Scribner’s is a tedious busi- 
ness. The first one ‘debunked’ reconstruction ; 
the December article, “If Lee had not won 
Gettysburg” by Winston Churchill, assumes 
that Lee won Gettysburg, and that therefore 
all was well with the world; an English Speak- 
ing Association was formed, which by some 
mystical power brought it about that the Rus- 
sian bear and the German lion lay down to- 
gether and got up again; the danger of world 
war was averted; and ‘bliss was it in that day 
to be alive.” If Lee had won! But Lee lost; 
hence no English Speaking Association; no 
European unity:—no_ second paradise on 


earth. .. . Historians with their Ifs! If... . 
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Stavery AcrraTion Vircinia 1829-1832. By Theodore 
M. Whitfield, Ph.D. Johns Hopkins University Press 
$1.75. 

— South has displayed much ingenuity in justifying 

its attitude toward the Negro. Attacks of Negroes 
upon her women is paraded as an excuse for lynchings 
and mob violence, mistakes of our fathers, and depravity 
of the carpet-bagger, and the scalawag, are the tradi- 
tional causes, of which the recrudescence of racial an- 
tipathy, since Reconstruction, is the effect. The inter- 
racial committee, and study-courses on the Negro, in 
the southern colleges have produced a more subtle 
erudition, which would make the slave master a saint, 
and slavery a tutelary period preparing the Negro for 

Nordic civilization. To this type belongs the author of 

our review. To the credit of the newer type of South- 

ern erudition, it has the temerity to look at the facts 
even though it is not able to free itself from the tradi- 
tional attitude when it comes to interpreting them. 

A casual glance at this volume would lead one to 
think that the Old Dominion was rather humane and 
magnanimous between 1829 and 1832, which expressed 
itself in a demand for abolition. But a careful review 
of the evidence presented is disappointing, for with 
rare exceptions, the agitation was not prompted by hu- 
manitarian motives. First, there was a very small 
group, like Jefferson and Monroe, who were convinced 
that slavery was wrong and wanted to see it abolished. 
Second, there were women and nerveless men, who 
moved by sociological fears and false theories of popu- 
lation-increase, longed for general emancipation and 
wholesale transportation of all Negroes beyond the 
limits of the United States. These would-be abolitionists 
feared that the black population might surpass the 
white numerically, and under the leadership of a Gabriel, 
or a Nat Turner, instigate a general insurrection in 
which the whites would be annihilated. Political mo- 
tives gave rise to a third type of agitation. Because 
of its wealth, in which slave property played no small 
part, the eastern section of the state held the balance 
of power. The west would equalize this power by 
abolishing slavery, its main source. Fourth, the most 
common meeting ground for all groups, and the object 
of most widespread agitation was the Free Negro. 
Virginia had the largest free Negro population of any 
state in the Union, except Maryland, and all classes 
considered him a nuisance about which something should 
be done. Colonization on the west coast of Africa, and 
gradual emancipation, was the remedy for the black 
nuisance. 

But Virginia could not free herself from the idea 
that slaves were property, in the true sense of that 
word, just as much property as were hogs and cattle. 
On one hand, property was too sacred to be confiscated 
by emancipation, on the other hand, slaves were of such 
high economic value that the state was unable to under- 
take wholesale, or even partial emancipation with com- 
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pensation. Moved by economic considerations, Virginia 
opinion evoluted from agitation against, to apologies for 
slavery. In this she “clenched the grip of slavery upon 
herself, and made more certain her union with the 
Confederacy, and more terrible the tragedy of 1861.” 
The book contains a valuable classified bibliography, 
is written in readable style, yet so well documented, as 
indicated by numerous footnotes, the earmarks of seri- 
ous research, as to demand the respect of scholars. 
Its chief value consists in the fact that it calls attention 
to a neglected phase of American History, of which 
certain phases of Virginia History are typical. Further, 
it indicates the trend of racial philosophy promulgated 
by the new generation of students of the new South. 
Josern C. 


THE CURSE OF HAM 
Po’ Bucxra. By Gertrude Matthews Shelby and Sam- 
uel Gaillard Stoney. MacMillan. $2.50. 


HAT shall be said of this “different” race novel? 
In the first place let us dismiss what ought, per- 
haps, to be the most important phase of the discussion, 
with almost a single word: we refer to its literary 
quality. Here is a book which any reader who likes 
good literature in these times of some very bad writing 
ought to read. There is a poignancy to the tale, a charm 
and delicacy of touch in the telling, and an all too 
rare sense of balance in the choice of words and sym- 
bols for adding color or heightening effect, which the 
connoisseur of literary bons mots will find much to his 
liking. Seldom recently,—never in so-called “race” 
fiction—have we encountered restraint so artistically em- 
ployed or the realistic approach so romantically 
achieved. 

‘Tis a good piece of literature: a beautiful piece. 

Alack and alas! there must be a “but on the other 
hand... !” 

You see, the authors have chosen a very delicate, a 
very testy theme. They write too well, and are en- 
dowed with too great fundamental honesty to preach 
any moral overtly or even to pose a question. But 
question there is; and moral we’re afraid, there must be. 

The question: What effect may simply the knowledge 
of a tiny bit of black blood in one’s veins have on the 
life and attitudes of a poor near white (or anybody 
for that matter) who wants to be completely white? 

The moral: Don’t have any black blood in your veins. 

Remember now—we have not said that the authors 
asked any such question, nor that they preached any 
such moral; but then neither does an August sun ask 
what will happen if you stand bare-headed under it 
for ten hours, or preach to you that you had better 
stay in the shade. Somehow we are made rather easily 
aware of these things without undue reminders. 

I would not then, accuse the authors of deliberately 
wanting to ask their question or to preach their sermon: 
in fact we feel quite confident that these are just what 
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they did not want to do. They simply could not “re- 
sist that impulse” we should say; and they can hardly 
be censured for that, though the net result amounts 
to Dixon’s, of “Birth of Nation” fame, query: “Can a 
leopard change its spots?” Barty Grunson, the “po 
buckra,” (“brass ankle” rather, since there was Negro 
blood present) got his chance to go white but he simply 
had to disintegrate into nigger; it was in the cards. 
Force of circumstances; environment; ete., et al... say 
the authors (we infer this). Curse of Ham; taint of 
the blood: leopard spots . . . will say—we fear three- 
fourths of all white readers, and ninety-nine one-hun- 
dredths of the southern readers. 

And here we stop. 

The book is one of the best “race” books written thus 
far. We rather think that nothing on the problem from 
a white man has been written more sympathetically or 
more honestly, yet lacking in maudlin sentimentality. If 
the black man suffers in the telling he does so to no 
greater degree than he is always compelled to suffer 
by the force of circumstances. If these white writers 
have erred (and we have felt often that their portrayal 
of “Useful” the old Negro house-servant far excels 
either “Barty” the “po buckra” or Judith Beaufrain, 
the exquisite girl of the old southern aristocracy, in 
down right purity of analysis and accuracy of penetra- 
tion) it is entirely within the reasonable scope of human 
error. 

We could wish that every intelligent Negro might 
read the book. As for white readers—those whose 
strongly buttressed prejudices it might buttress more 
strongly are going to be prejudiced anyway—while the 
appealing quality of the book may compensate for its 
inevitable moral. (We don't know though; we're a little 
afraid for white readers. Pshaw! what does it matter 
after Nigger Heaven and the like!!!) 

Of this we are certain: We'd be satisfied to live in 
a world made up of people who could survey human 
problems after the tender, restrained manner of the 
authors of this volume. 
Even if they are wrong! 


Artuvr Favser. 


WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITHWAITE is the author 
of several Anthologies of Magazine Verse and poetry 
critic for the Boston Transcript. 

EDWARD J. BRANDFORD, who designed the cover, 
is a native of the British West Indies. At present he 
is studying art in New York City. 

STERLING A. BROWN—essayist, poet and Professor 
of English at Howard University. 

JOSEPH C. CARROLL is a teacher in the Crispus At- 
tucks High School of Indianapolis. 

ARTHUR HUFF FAUSET is the author of For Free- 
dom and a teacher in the public schools of Philadel- 
phia. 

RUDOLPH FISHER, a practising physician, is the 
author of numerous short stories and a novel, The 

Walls of Jericho. 
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Ax Awntnotocy or Revotutionary Porrky. Compiled 
and edited by Marcus Graham. With an Introduc- 
tion by Ralph Cheyney and Lucia ‘Trent. The Active 
Press, Inc. ¥%3.00, 


UPPOSE one should lack sympathy for a social 

revolutionary doctrine, and yet have a_ passionate 
appreciation for poetry, then such a person cannot hon- 
estly withhold admiration for this volume. “A_ glimpse 
at the numerous poetry anthologies,” the preface says, 
“that are being heaped upon the book market will reveal 
the glaring fact that none of these relate to the social 
question of our times. Every sort of subject imagin- 
able is being sung about but the one of social justice.” 
Therefore, this “Anthology of Revolutionary Poetry 
should prove to fill a long-felt want in the struggle 
for emancipation is the hope of the compiler. It cer- 
tainly should compare favorably with any single book 


of prose dealing with the social phase of life.” 


Mr. Graham has achieved a commendable as well as 
a laborious task in assembling this book. “Poets who 
represent twenty countries and sixteen languages, en- 
circling almost the entire globe, have woven out, thread 
by thread, the great prophetic dream of the ages, the 
dream of a new dawn that will liberate man from all 
the shackles that keep him enthralled. It is this dream 
that will be found re-echoing through every poem of 


this anthology.” 


The selections, as noted, are garnered from many 
countries and many tongues, and from writers from the 
eighteenth century down to the present day. The in- 
troduction by Ralph Cheyney and Lucia Trent is an 
admirable piece of work, intense but balanced, passion- 
ate but logical. “True poets are also propagandists, 
even though their propaganda may be simply for the 
love of life and the life of love.” they tell us. And if 
the “very essence of poetry is sympathy,” then this 
volume should have the power to heal many human ills. 


Wirntaw Brarruwarrte. 


ALLYN HILL is one of the Lincoln University poets. 

T. ARNOLD HILL is hes of the Department of In- 
dustrial Relations of the National Urban League. 

JAMES H. HUBERT is the executive secretary of the 
New York Urban League. He is a member of the 
Executive Committee of 17 of the Committee of 100 
for Unemployment Relief representing The Welfare 
Council of New York. 

HEBA JANNATH contributes poetry to various mag- 
azines. She is from New York City. 

ALAIN LOCKE, Professor of Philosophy at Howard 
University, is the author of The New Negro and 
numerous articles on the Negro in art and literature. 

H. I.. MENCKEN, editor of The American Mercury 


(see editorial). 
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Sheltered Workshop for the Unemployed—New York Urban League 


Urban League 

Eugene D. Jones, for five years field and placement 
secretary of the New York Urban League, has been 
appointed industrial secretary of the New Jersey Urban 
League, of which Thomas L.. Puryear is the executive 
secretary, at Newark, New Jersey. 


Paul Coleman, a graduate of Bates College, 1929 and 
Fellow of the National Urban League at the New York 
School of Social Work, 1929-30, is engaged in Family 
Relief Work dealing with unemployment in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Conferences 

At the annual meeting of the American Sociological 
Society two papers were presented by Charles S. John- 
son and FE, Franklin Frazier respectively, of the Depart- 
ment of Social Sciences, Fisk University, namely, 
“Measurement of Mental Attitudes” and “Certain As- 
pects of Conflict in the Negro Family.” Mr. Johnson 
was elected a member of the executive committee of 
the Society. 

* 

The Pennsylvania State Negro Council met at Cheyney 
Training School for Teachers at Cheyney, Pa., January 
10. The subject discussed was “The Relation of the 
Education of the Negro to the Employment of the 
Negro in Pennsylvania.” Among the speakers was 
President J. H. Young of the Hubbs Stores Corpora- 
tion of West Chester, Pa. He said that the first Hubbs 
chain store under Negro management in West Chester 
was a remarkable success, and that the present depres- 


sion alone prevented the expansion of Negro managed 


stores. 


Social Service 
Colonel Ernest K. Coulter, general manager of the 


Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, of 
New York City, announces that through a gift of 
Edwin Gould, the old Peabody mansion on the Boston 
Post Road will soon be opened as a “clearing house” 


for wayward Negro Protestant children. 
* 


Art 


Augusta Savage, recipient of a Julius Rosenwald 
Fund scholarship for study abroad, has completed sev- 
eral pieces of sculpturing in her Paris studio, one of 
which we reproduce in this month's 

* * * 

The Harmon Foundation has announced that there 
will be an exhibition of paintings submitted by candi- 
dates for the Harmon Awards beginning February 17th 
at the Art Center, 65 East 56th Street, New York City. 


* * 


Race Relations 

At the Student Faculty Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
Conference recently held at Detroit forty Negro dele- 
gates walked out of a meeting because of discrimination 
in the Cadillac Hotel. A vote was taken by the dele- 
gates assembled as to whether the whole conference 
should leave the hotel as a protest against discrimina- 
tion of the Negro delegates. The conference voted to 
remain. Two hundred out of the six hundred white stu- 
dents and faculty members voted to leave the hotel. 


- Waus 
* * 
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a 7 E. Clement, son of Bishop Clement of the A. M. E. 
ae Zion Church, is the dean of the college. 


= 


St. Augustine’s College of Raleigh, North Carolina, 
has received Class A. rating from the Department of 
i Public Instruction of North Carolina. St. Augustine’s 

| was founded and is maintained by the P. E. Church. 


| * 


Dr. Edgar H. Goold is the president of St. Augustine’s 
and Charles H. Boyer is the dean. 


Fellowships 

Dr. Homer Cooper, acting chief of staff of the Provi- 
dent Hospital of Chicago, has been awarded a fellow- 
ship in Surgery by the University of Chicago and the 
Rosenwald Fund, according to an announcement made 
by A. L. Jackson, President of the Board of Trustees 
of that institution. Dr. Cooper, a native of Alabama, is 
a graduate of Fisk University and Rush Medical School. 
He will spend six months visiting the clinics in Vienna, 
Prague, Berlin and Bologna. 


Errata 

Charles Roxborough not John as published in the 
December issue is the first Negro to be elected to the 
State Senate of Michigan. 


A typographical error in the spelling of Haile 
Salassie appeared in the editorial “Happy New Year” 
in the January number. 


George S. Schuyler 


A New Novelist 

With the publication of Black No More, a satirical 
novel of the race problem in America, George S. Schuy- 
ler, distinguished Negro journalist, sounds a new note 
in creative literature about the Negre. The book al- 
ready has received favorable reviews from critics in 
the metropolitan press. 


Prizes and Awards 
The Spingarn medal has been awarded to Richard B. 
Harrison who created the role of De Lawd in the cur- 


rent Broadway success, “Green Pastures.” 
* 


Scribner's Magazine is offering prizes of $1000 and 
$500 for the best narratives of 2500 to 6000 words deal- 
ing with American life. The narrator may be “. . . any- 
one who has something significant to tell either about 


his own life or life as he has observed it.” 


Education 

The first four-year municipal senior city college 
for colored students in the South was opened in Louis- 
ville recently. Barred by State laws from entering the 
University of Louisville, Negroes have waged a persis- 
tent fight for equal educational opportunity. The defeat 
of several bond issues for the University of Louisville 
by colored voters finally brought about the establish- 
ment of a Negro division of the University. Dr. Rufus Dr. Homer Cooper 
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Res. 2068 Madison Avenue LICENSED 
Residence Phone: Til. 5—8340 | A STEELE Plumbing and Heating —— j 


Shop: 41 East 131st Street Office Phone: Til. 5—2671} 


The Season’s Smartest and Latest Haberdashery ~ Established 1900 


will be found at GRANT’S EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 

LANE AND NICHOLS “New York’s Leading Colored-Employment Bureau” — 
(Formerly with Dobbs) 1038 West 13ist Street, New York City 

2211 Seventh Avenue, New York City Phones—Tillinghast 8308-8309-8310 

(In the Heart of Harlem) F. S. Grant and F. Reornatp Grant 

Only dependable employees placed | 


Many of New York’s best dressed men trade here. 


CHARLES L. MAXEY, Jr. & CO. 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
SCHOOL AND STUDIO Announces the Removal of His Office to the 
ccountancy, Mathematics, Business, Etc. 

We specialize in opening, closing and auditing INTERNATIONAL HOSPITAL 

books F seeanets as well as making income tax 2348 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
reports. ye have a highly trained force of teachers Hours by A intment X-Ray Diagnosis 
and accountants to look after the interests of cor- BRAdhurst 1835 X.Ray Treatment 
respondence students. — 


14198 West 13ith St., New York City 
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S. Coleridge-Taylor 
Including Photographed Buildings, Maps, Poems, 
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Efficient Lady Embalmer in Attendance 


There is a unique picture of Jesus included. 


(Suitable for Sunday Concerts. 
Rates given on request.) 


GEORGE E. WEST, President 
HAROLD H. HEDGEMAN, Manager 
Telephone, Audubon 9239 
Motto: “Efficiency” 


Write 
THOMAS MILLARD HENRY 
Formerly with New York's Board of Education as a 
reader of original poems. 


225 West 18th Street New York City 


AUGUSTINE A. AUSTIN 


President Antillean Holding Co., Inc. 


WILLIAM G. RABAIN 


Up-to-Date Mortician 
| Real E 
I state and Efficient and Sympathetic Service Guaranteed 
Insurance Broker Rates Moderate 
Use of a Cheerfully Remodeled 
Funegal Chapel Free 
167 West 145th Street 2519 Seventh Ave., S. E. Cor. 146th St. 
NEW YORK CITY New York City 
Tel. Edgecombe 3937-3938 


| Established 1908 Phone Edzecombe 8096 


Pohne Tillinghast 6465 
World Day of Prayer ESTATE OF J. WESLEY LANE, Inc. | 
FEBRUARY 20, 1931 Mary Lane, President | 
Observed in 40 Countries Established 1910 | 
| FUNERAL DIRECTOR AND EMBALMER 


PROMPT AND SYMPATHETIC SERVICE 


Portion of free will offerings is used for Christian 
social service among Negro migrants. Negro 


young women are executives at centers. Night and Day Moderate Rates 
Funeral Parlor and Chapel Free 
Secure program, other literature and Lady Attendant 


| information from 


Council of Women for Home Missions | 


105 East 22nd Street, New York City | 12 West 133rd St., New York City 


HOWARD D. McGILL, Manager 
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